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ABSTBia 



In Black English (BE) r in addition to the motion verb ^ 
iere exists a modal-like "come" which expresses speaker 
indignation* This "come", is comparable to other modal-like forms, 
identical to motion verbs, which occur in Black and non-Black 
variieties of English, and which signal^ various degrees of * • 

disapproval. However, this usage of ••come" occurs in BE only. It is 
of special interest that it occurs even- in acrolectal varieties c^f 
BE, thus showing that the post-creole continuum in the Onited States 
differs, from ti^^^t ^n" Guyana as described by Bickerton, who states 
that forms identical 'to forms in the base-language but w hich are 
functionally distinct do-not .occur In acrolectal va>rieties. The case 
for the .gramniaticalizatibn:^i)f ' the mood, indignation , by usage of . 
"come". is elaborated as is^ats relation to "gone," which is used to 
express disapproval. (Authpr/AHH) 
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■ In Black English (be) JnaddltionV^ 

LU 'J- «^i« «^ iyDiirvc«.Mcu ^ ■ /'verb cone, there exists a inofl-llktc^ 

— . , . . speaker Indijnatlon. This cone Is coaparable to other 

wdal^ for«sJ*(iticalitfl litlon v^^^^ 




Black and nonBlack varieties of English and lAlcji signal , . 

University of California. . ^ , yjrious degrees of disapproval; howver, It occun in BE ^ ' ' * 

Santi Cniz ' ii ■ 

■ ■ only; Itisofspecialijiterest that it occurs even in 

acrolectal varieties of .BE,' thus showinj t^^^ ■ 
' .Creole cpnjiinyiiii in the differs frAi that in-Giflfana as' ; 
'. described by Bickerton fl975), who states that foms ' . 
Identical to ones in the base-language buti which are . . 
functionally distinct 2 not occiir^in 'acrolectal varieties. ; 
■ ' • ' ■ , . l ' ■ ^ ; ' ' ■ ■ : ■ 
' - ^Introduction- : 

The primary concern of'^his paper is tO' demonstrate that there exists 
in Black English (BE)' a niodal-^ike fort cow i*ich can J)e distinquisbed 
fron the fomally., Identical inotlon verb cone. Even though there is a 
substantial boity of literature on BE,'iio prudent linguist wuld assuw \ 
:^^Mmt^(:M\J^m ^ , that all of the fiatuWwhich set 'it' iff fro«i.pther Enjl Ish dialects / 

.;v .llliER77 • ' ■. , have been catalogued. Indeed,;1t'i5 com knowledge that no 1^ 

, has been coopletely ;described. even those that have 
■ ; , ' . ' ' centuries, of scholarly Investigation 

■ ■ • Scpterter 1980 ■ , -y ^ is not ent irely surprising t hat a second come, w hich is functionally - ' : 

' ''::}!^-: , . \' ■ ' ' unrelated to the rotion verb come,- should have, gone undiscussed *in the- 

: Southwest EtolonalDeveli^^ / liilratureWiparently unrecogni^^^ 
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;of,jttentfontoa.BOdal.l1keco«,*li1ch > 
i'iiy.also due In'part to the e)dsten« « 
l-creole ianjiiages such «s BE-of tdiat wjf be teraed Ciiiionflwd 
ilch jre phonologicjlly slnilar or Identical to ffinis 1n the ' 
|iiat language xhldi is the^source of most of the lexical , 
leia^e u$^d with dHjferent'Senntic values, k exaaple 
idl^pin iBE wild be distributive be (e.g ■. 
I.' ilike Standard English te. is' used specifically to 
^eiipresMjttve: aspect.? ' 

Ca3Sd fork are iaportant for the study of Creole and post-. 
Creole coiitihua sii^i^theidegree of theirfunctional sinrilarity to cbunte^_ 
oart bailMuag^iioiw should be able to serve as an idportant indicator 
of the jpe of detfe^mtion of a language and, as they .becone 1n- 
creaslnilunderetood, ■sheli sbiie light on the process of decreollzation 

Icular iftteres,1i|p.. the' case of the cow ls that it Appears tn,.r.> 
atdde range ^f BE Varietles^l^ven the most acrolectal ones. This .is '. ^ 
contrary to xhat 'one #t exwtt;in viw bf Bicterton's Op) discussioh ■ ' 
'". of>tlie Guyanese Creole contlnuii; Bickerton's position is tbat, the unde^ 

lying representation of the' verbal^ systea in, ato^^ ■ 
. .is substantively Identical with' thit'iof ;'ipeakers Oiose English is not • 
. . creoleinflMenced. Ihe nxlai-like Win BE argws in favor of the^ 
position that even ln the furthest.wches of an acrolect, full canou- . . 
flage, involving cot^lete^unrelateWis'.of funption, lay exist, whether or 
. /not sudr if actialV tte tase in the 
y /, Tie existence of-caaoirflage'and its,ifl»rtance for thefitudyjf 
v ']terwltzatioo,raises,,t^^^^^^^ of tteipdal-lltecatt to.a level of 
■/{stjiifiQance i^^Bi^it li.toe if it were^ be discussed' wrely. as an- 
^)Wier#^ect;(JJffcreni' The s1gntfican^.the rodal-like cm is 
jls^^ileightei«i^by.)*«^ It not:represent rorely a lexical 



''':i(^m\iiiiie^t!t and other varieties b^|iignsh but a grwatical one.,r, 
.WiolW^^^^ the ti^i-like core 1s oneof the' 

severjil ^leiBitS/'iAlch makeythe verbal system. of BE unique, ' 

.Il/iy also noteworthy that cow granratMizes the notion of indig-^ , 
. nation.' V ifiiignatlon . is to be classified as aj^^^^ Is argued 
■ below, 'tte fact ^hat.co«^i«^^ s^9"'^- : 

icance for any theory of wod. Since it appears t^iat' the grairatlcaliza- .: 
tion of indignation has not been pited for any 1j|g^^ 



'Waning alone of m is of interest for graimatical theoi^ in general , ' 
• regardless of whether indigiwtion is accepted as a mood no):ioii. ' ' ^ 

This paper win not deal with questions concerning Je process, of ■ 
wdalization, i.e.,: the. process whereby iiiain verbs becoiie uodals. If one 
hypothesizes, liowfver, that the rodal-like m has become modjl-like' 
as a result of an original metaphorical extension or some other wchapism 
of linguistic change,' then cMtf would clearly be of interest forle study, 
of'wdalization. 



The Come of Indignation and. the 
flotlon verb Come 
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. ... Die modal-like •cgK of (ndignatiai typically oaurs in contexts shared 
1 with, the motion verb m. . However, close scrutiny of the broadir range 
'. 'Jlcontexts In which'the former; occurs furnishes evidence that it is Indeed . 

. (distinguishable from the motion verb. 

. It occurs .In sentences such as the following: 
' ' .(1) He core. walking, in here like he owneS the dam.jllace. ' 
The motion verb coiK also occurs in this context, and if such a sentence were 
• . heard or read .In a transcript by someone, wl^ Is npt a speaker of BE, he/she. . 

■ would have no reason not-'toassune that 'the motion' verb is involved. 

■ A sentence' such as 2, which does not havea complement vert of motion, 
, such as walking, might also easily be taken as containing the motion verb ■; 
since reference t^wtion is entirely appropriate given the meaning ■ 

. of the remainder of the'Wence: •?■ . . . .' ' 

, ; ■ [l] He cOK trying to hit on me. > '' , . ' ■ ■ „ 
""'" r yith a sentence such as . 3, howevjei-liproblens in Interpreting.coae as . . 
, a verb of motion begin to emerge: ;■ V ', • 

. (3) ' He sitting there talking, and he come hitting on me for sone' 
: -roney. [He is Included in the referent'of we.] ;■ , . . . 
'Clearly, if both parties are sitting while talking, it is difflcult.to.' 
account for any motion that cflrewlght refer % ; ^ 

■ . ; Hl'th,.a sentence such'as 4, it becom^ clearer t|iat a forwlly Identical 
. but .seMntially distinct item is being dealt with: . • . . . 

'(4) •She come going in my, room-didn't knock or nothing. ., ' . 
... If era as well as aolnawere interpreted as motlon verbs,- the sentence 

■ would be anowlous since core aoin^ irapl1«j^siraultaneouS moverents with 

■ different orientations.' The sentence.is not anomalous, . however, because . , 
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: i(S)I;* cicoiliiln here raising all kind of hfill.., , , ; ' 
:|i«i Sd^-.seQ0id1(^^i^ verb; nhich tlie speaker wuld have no 

. It ws "noted aboye that W other coae expresses 'the speaker's at-; 
titude.'of strotq disapproyil or indignation. In the discussion abov^, . j 
phonetics^ not taken Into account^ but* it i^ 
with this other «tt:areJ>rith,jiQ exceptions noted) uttered with the in- \ 
tonatfoB and' fbree of indisnation. as .well: as an appropriate constellation 
of nonverbal; behaviors. :. 

, Typically, as can.be seen f^ exaaples 1-5, the cooplewot of, the. come 
of indignation exRrtsses an'action tot.is presiflptuous, antisocial, or 
grtsily inappropriate, and it is that action.towsrd which indignation is ; ' ^ 
vVdtrictei'" 

; ■ ' There are sentences, which, upon first consideration, nigjt seen to in- ' 

\ali.date the.analystsof OTO asexpres^^ indignation. Consider, 

, exa«(ile:6:;. '.^ '■' ' . •■' . ,^ 

' -,(6} .He ewe' telling k hw fine I was.- ^ 

. 'In tteicase of,6. the social. context.«t be taken into consideration. 
Exanyle i was littered by a woran.'who was jthe object of a recently at rar- 
ried'.ioan's awwus attention. In uttering the sentence, the woman was , ' 
dearly-ftiased by the nan's' cMRliiaent concerning her attractiveness - 
biit;si>ught.to indicate the inappropriatehesj. of the man's cowents and 
thei'expectetion-, in that particular social ■context^.for.her to be taken, 
abi-even though she was not-by heruse of the conepf indignation. 
Exaaple 6. then, constitutes an instance of inock indignation, sfeaBing 
ndi fwa the coaplewnt's conte^^ per se, but' rather from the speaker's\^ ' 
•irceived obligation to inteirret the coiflifflent negatively in view of the 

• sdcial context in whid) it was spoken." . . 
: Ihus, although indignation can be posited as the basic meaning of come, ' ■ 
ire is evidence indicating that there' are extended uses whict»do not ac- 

; ^iially'express sincerely felt indignation on the part of the speaker.. It is 
viit difficult, however, to argiie that such extended uses are a fiaiction of 
^K's basic neaning, just, as.- for example, certain extended uses of sen- 



( .. ■ tences which are foiially questions are a function of the basic "request . . 

for infoiTOtion" meaning of questions... This is not to imply that the ' 
• if, relationship between basic and extended meanings is a simple or direct one< 

but solely that the relationship is a principled one. , 

The »«■ of indignation^: then,' expresses indignation.which nay resiilt 

■ . from several factors. Any complement of come which expresses something • . 
perceived as an extremely negative fashion and which causes indignation on . 
th? part of the speaker, serves as the justification for its use.' 

The Come of Indignation, HOod, , ' . 
: . and Hodals ' . 

Given that the m of indignation is speaker-oriented--it expresses 
, ■ indignatior on the part ijf the ^speakei* only--there^S' some reason for 
A classifying it as a, writer ,pf.' mood, following the characterization of mood 
.■.in its most, general seitse as 'expressing speaker attitude. One problem 
■' steiiing from the classification of coije as a mood marker; however, is that 
. ■ traditionally, ,in its wi;dest'?{)plicatton, the ten "mood" is associated with 

iiUjerativity, interrogatjvityl! wish or' intention, deontic notions such as ■ 
' ■ obligation and perafSsioh, ia(jiij«pi5temic ones such as certainty, doubt, and 
' probabjlity. Cone does 'ijot fit i^^ these categories, but mood is 
clearly the i«)!it-'appropriate»6f the tr^ . 
■ classification.' The fact ^'t BE has a , form through which indignation is 
. . gramiatlcalized IS' in itse)/ jiioteworthy .since there appear to be' no other 
linguages which do so. Givejt'jthittiie most natural classification, of ^ 
frtra a seiiantic standpoint, l^rvrood-marker, any theory of mood would ■ 
seen obligated' to deal with tht^l^ioh ,of indignation. ^ ' 
■ ' ■ The statenent that indigriatios is graiaticalized in BE by means of ■ 
, ' ,OT is in need! of some- elaberat?«».'>^''^e gramnaticalization in natural 
language is not always dear cut but rather a matter of degree., A gram- ' 
raaticalized form'is one of a closed, ■i.e.,, swllln nwber and resistant 
to accepting new rwiiiers, set of elements which exhausts a . semantic do- :,. 
, main. The SMllertte'closed set of forins.to which a particular fora be- ;• 
' . longs, the mre gramticalized it isi Connected with the notion ,of gram-. 
' ' I raticalization is that of obligatoriness. To the extent that a set of 
♦ elenents iS'graiii!Bticalized*in a language, the spfaker is forced to choose ' 
\ J ; among the' set'smember^ in constructing sentehces.Jense, for;example', is' 
graaticalized in Engl\"sh, and the marking'o^ 
■ '• sentenceis ohHgatoi7'. The relevant, domain iii.BE appears to be one • 

.4 ' ' \ ' ■ ' , ■ ■ ' , .5 ':•■■/-,.'. -•':■■■■'." 



,. 1ii*plving types aml Ajrees of disapproyiT wd wuld. Include inlnlMlly con 

■ W^we (see below), A detailing of the precise .constraints on the use of' 
Vow1n;ttisdOBa1tfMtaMit.fu^^ • 

';,! $«8htics of cott presented herein can only be taken as .prelinlnary given 
■ \ -t^ hrjer questloni ftlating to the interaction of all disapproval, fons. , 
; ' }■'■■}:■■-. In one Ifortant respect. MS^vej as Bodals. It is speakeN ^ ■ 
V .oriental as.are'wdal$,'l.e., it eiipiiesses speake^attitude only/regard- 

ltt$ of Khat tlie overt siject of the (siiple) sentence is, unlikej for ' • ^ 
%• exi?1,e, yerte* s«ch'as believe or doiM tdiose subject is-the overt marker ^ 
; llof the att1tude*holder,' tihfl «y or By not be the 
,, ^, The'data .froB actual speech are insufficient for a full-scale con- • 

pa& of the syntactic .behavior of the of indignation with aodals. ^ 
' Tlio$e-if{i|,relevant#tathat'have been gathered shw 

ietweeii^'^ and mdals: Thus, core «y well have nothing or little at all ' . 
, in.coiron wit** i»^ls frw a nonseJMtic vi^^ 
. . ttcatly '$1iiii|t aarks nod (accepting indignatfon as a tcod no^on] as do 
. wdalj llnW^^ 

• .|o Support in quKtlA^ ; . 
" (7) DldlieciifeWttin^ ' ■ 

: 'Also,'C«WflCoi;WiM 
' ■ (8). Idlih'twjntl^^^^^^ 

C« has not, howeveri- bew'.Oteerved in.gemidive clauses, but this fact 
aay flw to i's takiiig:a genidlve'c^^ 

■ ■doiAl-inaconstniction, aa^fe 

■ absence froai gerwdive clauses Wy;well result frou general constraints ■. 
■ . .on do.ubl-jna constnictions.^ llie ifacts are not clear with respect toi an 

additional pwperly of Bodals, whidi'-isysubject^rb agreewnt. In sone . 
'' \;BEwrleties,$iibjecf-verb agreeiiwi.t1s^e^^^^^ 

This brief discussion of the synt8i;t1c pre^^^^ 
dignation has focused on conparlng ore's syntjctic bAavior with that of . . 
•. the nonniarqlnal nodals, e.9., nay. should, i«st, etc. The marginal rodals, 
ought to. need, dare, have to. be to [as in he is to leave tonorrow), 
and used to> have; been labeled variously, e.g.", as marq1na)-noda)s, sari- 

■ ■ «dals,* seni-auxlliaries , etc.., and their Syntactic 'behavior is to vaiying 
. extents more' like that of tl^cTO of indiination-^^^^^^ 

■ . the ladc^flf'preclsionMthe inconsistint usage' of^^ available 
'", .,f(iriBr5lnal,»dals, thert^iynojrindileil, basis for selert^^ anyone of 
,■ ' sidi tew 'for rtfcrring to the of ■Indlgiation. ' S^^^ it to state ■, 



that there is a contlnuuni of ncdalhwd with the cone, of Indignation being 
" situated close to the win-verb end, noninarginal nodals being situated at • ;, 
. / the HBdal end, aniithe various other yarglnal inodals situated Iti between,. ; ■ 

■'■'•'■■ Gun* ,' • ■ ■■ 

. Another BE foini,, mentioned above, which liiarks a' type pf disapproval.." .■'; ■ 

■ ■ is ^} It can; be;,ilassif1ed as a«jl-wrker on;the iaae ^sis as the; ■ • 
cone of indignation, tone occurs in sentences .such* as th^ flowing; ' • • 

(9) . Hhyishe gone act a fool like that?,": «• ' : ^, • ' •'; ' 

(10) Now he gone cone' in here raising liell and then wonder why they '' 

■wanted to pyt hiinout. ■,''.■• » ■ ' 
tone will not be examined in detail but a few 'renart^ . 

■ in passing. It sh'ou'ld'be/observed that aone in 9 and 10 marks neither \ • '. " 
future nor future in the'.past, as one would expect l>a,sed on be goinj to,' . 
with which jw^ night be equated; Both examples are past {and realized). • 
Context .determines' the tense! pf. 9,. and the .single past foffl wanted makes ; _ 
it clear that U) is in the past, W. . : , ' 

Gone,is used toti^ress 'the 'disa^^^ 

■ disapproval :1s of a waker;sort,4hantk 

Additionally, unlike cone, ;^eW«K il^o i""?^^^ 

ability and/or doubt. This obseryation 'is particularly important in flew 

of sentences such as 11; ' 
f. ' (1 1 ) ■ Ite gone. CMB tel 1 ing ine he- had to shut off ny .e,lectricity. ' 
, , In the easel of 11, pragwtic considerations rule out a reading expressing ' 
. both' disapproval (of a weaker sort than lndignatipn) by acne and indignation 
bycoK. .Sentence 15 was uttered by a bea|t1cjan wild was dismayed that her 
. electricity was being shut off during business hours. She was Indignant 
.due to the inconvenience caused her customers, particularly those. under 
theelectrichalr-dtyers at the.time the electricity was shut off. The ^ 
shut-off bf her electricity was also unexpected and unexplainable; she had 

■ been told beforehand that her electricity would not be shiit off during. ■ 
business hours; furthenioce, there was no reason to shut' off her electricity 

■ because her wiring was separate from that of the rest of the' bjiilding, and • 
,* .only the wiring for the r«st of the building was to be worked on. Clearly. . 

.' then,' she also.had reason to'doubt that the electriclan^had to; shut off" ' 
- her electricity. Thus, m 11, gone expresses unexpectedness, unexplainabnity'. 
'» and^doubt. ; ' . .. ■ 

■ . ■ , ■■ 7.'' .V--- • 



^ -..Tlie Case ftr^Cw ' ■ ' 

• '', (feit^tirisK toargtte thattheaw of.yigMtb^^ 

i$'.a KtaphoRc extettiM of.the verb of wt1on rather than establishing, ■ 
tKp oB^s..' Hny itte^>t ko 'support such ivleti, h<*ever, encounters ' 
insufBtnA obstacles. " : ' ■ 
• in ti)e first place, JLtte «taphorlc. extenJio'n viw is to be supported, 

. the«5houW,"be sck explanation of the'bisis for the netaphoric 'extension 
ajil ideally sott ite'of itsorijin. Althou9h.:tiie,co« of indignation nay 
nell be the m«it of in original Ktaphoric extension, the^ original metaphor 

i' wj,t be. considered dead since It is synchronlcally unrecoverable. ;Fu^the^ 
Bit, it oust be notea that the question of metaphor in- the origin, evolution, 
and present status of wa Is one (*1ch Is distinct froo^he question of 
, (ihether tw c«e's ust be established on the bisis of synchronic syntactic""' 
and semntic factors. ' The, preceding discussion of the syntax and semantics 

. ■ .of the two .COM 's is by itself sufficient for establishing the existence , . 

: ■"of.the'.tw.- ' '■'/ 

. '• ,; TheirtJphoric extension view of the aw of indignation Is made even :' 
more Acult to support because- the semantic value of the.i»dal*11ke one 

■ is not what one night expect based on previous, studies of the semantic w-. 

,■ tensions of deictic-phenflrena^linked to the motion verbs cone and 30. . ' 
C1arl( (1974)., for'example,' offers .an Interesting hypothesis, oh the 

• ewluative uses of 30 aiid come in Idioms, e.g. : 

■ . . (12). He came through ;a good deal last year. ' ■ ^ / : 

■ (.1.3)' He went, through a good deal . last year.*, • , ■■ 

She suggests that two classes of idioms, one with go and one with corner are : 
related to other types ofielxls. all 'ofwtild derive fra 

• tic contrast' between ego and non-ego. The evaluative uses, bfcMe and 30 ' 
'■ ■'. .. . related to noiil-sta'te Idioms In.that the evaluative use of come ■ 

implies .'that tJie' person or event described has ended up In sone speaker- . 
approved or pidillc-jpproved state. ' The evaluative use of 50, however, 

■ is either neutral or negat1\(f "In. connotation . (p. 317). Although a 

■ ;deix1s-based explanation of waning phenomena connected with the corned , 

. and £ idioms that she treats appears viable, such an explanation' is not / 
feasible'for themodal-like ^ro since, contraiy/to what one .would expect ; ■ 
.. given a deixis-based explanation, core is e^^^^^^^ / ' 



■•■Ml. 



\ ' . ■ Go and the Origin of .the Come, 
' ■ , 1. : of Indignation 

■ Even'tlifliigh a fulli un'derstandins- of the origin an^velopraent of : • < 
the Cflw'oHndignatYon will have to come primarily from future research^;' 
at this./ point several relevant observations can be presented. , 4. ' 

.Although the use of motion^verb forms in the tense-aspect syJteus of ;, 
English and other languages of European origin (notably Portuguese) that .• , . 
may have been (nvolve'd in BE's presuned creole past is well known (e.g., .,;; 
English 30 and Portuguese ir "to ^o," both used ai future tense Barkers), 
there appear to be no cases of, forms formally identical or siptilar to notion 
verbs'which are used specifically to express indignation. Furthermore, our 
present knowledge of .these' languages indicates that none Ifave gramiaticalized 
in any way the mood notion of .indignation. \ • 

■ However, 1n-variet1es of English other than BE, disapproval is gram- 

'maticalized: Go narks disapproval, as in the fbll^ing examples: 

■ jW). Don't go acting crazy again. ' 

(15) Don't go going icound ringing people's doorbells. ■ \ 

(16) ,. .taever Met him cook, , he goes .homing everything. . .. 

' There are several bases on which the 30 of disapproval can be distin'- . : 
guished fnm 30 the klon verb. Note first that.there are contexh where ' 
no motion interpretation fiir 30 Is'posslble: , • , ' ' • 

(17) [your] sitting there now is OK, but if you go sit'ting there- past • 
midnight, you' re going ^to get picked up by the police. • . ■ -• 

Secondly,."as happens wjth the come of indignation, 30 'can" take-ltself as-a . 

■ complement, as in 15 above. • ' • , .'. 
, ' It should be noted that some instances of 30 taking a coiiplwKnt verb ■ 
' ifr-ina are not instancy Of the 30 of disapproval., .The 30; of disapproval 

■ cannot occur in the progressive, ■ ' ^ ' ' 
. (ISja.. Hft.3oes fishing eveiy . chance he igets. 

(ilONDISAPPROVAl) _ ■ . .. • ■ 
b. (Nowadays) he's going ,f1sliing. every chance he gets. 

' ■ ' (NONDiSAPPROVAU ' ■■ ; ' . * '■ • 

• (i9)a. He goes showing off every chance tie gets./ / • , ;« . 

. .■■ (DISAPPROVAL) , • , 
b^(Nowaday5).he's.going; Showing Off every Chance he gets. ■ ■ . ' 

.■ • (DWPROVAL) ■ ' ■ 



. . In Bucii tte $« wnner- artht' cm of indisnation, the 30 .of disap- 
,prwaVto both "invert and BW^^ 

■ :]i)e:£of 'disapproval, 'unfbrtunately. does wre in the of raising 
■ . questions than'pwviding ans«r$, Go caivin no clear *ay be wlated to ei- : 

ther the cm of indignation or the H of disapproval except in that all 
• three are fbnally identical to notion vert fow. 'Inileed, an iiportant ' 

■ question that 30 raises is Khy different varieties of English should Mploji 
/fbm'identlttVtfl rotlon vert fore to writ type^ , 

Clearly,:one of the' owt iaportant questions relating^ •, 
, of the^of indijiation is whether it or siirilar'fflras. exist in other 
'■Creoles, particularly the'English-based^w^^^ , 

Oanaican Creole, and Gullah." Scrutiny of «hat are perhaps the mst • ; 

extensive studies of these Creoles (Bailey 1966, Jaaaican Creole; Cunning- • 

■ has 1970 and Turner 1949, Gullah; and Biciierton 1975, Guyanese Creole) . 
es not, however, reveal fbm of interest in this regard. This notorith-^ 
^dtn9.'9ivefl tke high degree of Muflage that the cfl« of indiimation ■ 

, u y dbe preMture to 'as^^^ font or one quite 




it does not exist in these Creoles'. 



■J 



■ conclusion 
Although theexistence of caittuflageif 
■iaguages has, long been noted'tat least i.?licitly)..studies.oriented specif- ■ 

■ caily toward the delineation of and interrelationship betwen different types 
: ofcawuflage have not been undertaken. ,That such studies should be on the^ 

creolisfs agenda is argued forby^the possibility that a typology or 
■theoiy of cattuflai^ »ri11 assist in ren*ring (Kssible a full-fledged theonf 
V decreolizatio^, and 'a Dre accurate s;«cification of the notion of stage 

of decredliation.. At present, Ik only tenjs « have to refer to stages, 
of decteoHzation Cbasilect." •nesolect,' etc.), are ones iihlch are , 

■ not satisfactorily precise... ' 'V^',-^^^^^^^^^^ , : , 
• • Bickerton- (1975) has taken e first step toward;cHt1cal .use of the notion , 

: Vca»uflage (though r»t the te«)'to,iso%^^ 

■ Vforexaiile,, he states:'. , ' ^''■■■^■ :V; , 'I',: ^- 
• ■The'Brocesses thar«.'observedin,:thedevelop(!Bntal 

• : ■ • ftnaatives wdelled on Eflglis ones, using thai (a 1 st 1 ) . 
• .. { T S :un-EngT1sh.way. and on1f«l« y f dj«^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .the , 
. : wd^r ying settntic systea.ln the'genera direction of English. , . ^ ■ 



fiiit at thp ievel our description haS' now reached, a change 
in the nature of these processes occurs . . . Incrjasingly, , 
from, this point, [going from mesolect to acrolectj, English • ■ . 
■ fopB are added/to the' gramar in pretty, much their English. 

. fufictions, ^le non-English. foms either drop out altogether . 
or' are crushed and di storted. into patterns that becone . . . • - 

'■:. steadily closer to English ones (p.lU).^' 

, , : In.cotparing the Guyanese acro'lect specifically to-English (that is, . 

■ varieties of English which have not been creole-influenced), Bickerton 
comnt? that '. . '. the underlying representation of the vertal systen , 
in the Blinds' of acrolectal Guyanese speakers nay be regarded as substan- 
tively i'dentical with that of metropoli tan .speakers of English" (p. ]62). ; 

Despite the itplications'conceming caiiiouflage in Guyanese Creole • 
English that.one nay draw frwi. these rerarks . of Bickerton's and his study- ; 
in' its entirety, it is clear that full camouflage. Involving corplete un- 
relate4s of fwrction, is present in even the acrelectal varieties of BE.'. . 

: Even.BE speakers, who iiright well.be consideredtt use a variety of BE wre 
VrolectalMhan that characterized b^^Taylor (1971) as Standard Black ' 

' Englisheiiloy the Mffi of indignation. . , • 

. Although tenseraspect, systems have constituted a major focus in creole 
and, BE studies, afcion to TOod systems has' remained cwparatively insub-, ^ 
stantial. A wjor' reason for the concern of. creolists with tense-aspect ; 
systens is their' similarity the world-over, which prompted Bickerton'r ; 
(1974) intriguing hypothesis that they„cl05ely mirror an innate tense- . . 
aspect systett-one based on himan cognitive .capacities; Attention to the 
tense-aspect system.of BE stems- from. the fact that wny of the radical 
differences that researchers have found bet«en it and other kinds of. 

. English have been in the tense-aspect system. 

. Awareness of the existence; of the m of indignation and the ^one. • 
of disappwval in.BE should be sufficiiinffor stimulating. (<Sre interest in 
the^wod system ofBE and those of Creoles as; well since, as Bickerton 
'(1976) has observed, ,. ., it is. likely that a full and satisfactory 

'■■■ understanding of .the origin and. development of Black English must await a . 

' 'full and satlsfacW explJnJt^w 0^ pidgins' and Creoles" : [p. 183).. ^ , , 
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Footnotes 



, ''Black Efljlish" 1s used here to refer to M Is actually a continue 
of .varieties of English in the llfi1ted,States spoken alwst exclusively by . 
Blads. This continutn contains varieties ranging' frci the basilectal 
(that furthest froi the standard) to i*at nay be referred to as Standard 
Black English. (See.Ttflor, 1971, for a discussion of the notion of 
Standard Black English.) » 



^See Ross (1972), Hilsark (1972), and Pullam (P) for discussions 
of constnints on sequences of forms in ■in£. 



) 



7„ 



Present tense sentences with cone In the case of speakers xtiose. 
speech is for the nost part standard ray p^ove to show subject-verb 
agreement. .Although no such sentences have been recordedi the author's 
Intuitions indicate that present tense sentences of at least sore of • 
these speakers wuld show subject-verb aareement: » 



^As the typical brief stateont, this one conceminQ BE distributive 
be overslBpHfles. See Fasold (1972) and Hacauley (1974) fOLfurther dis- 
cussion. , , . ' 



l|^fu 



hit increased clarity unreduced foras are given in all examples since 
, the i«y in, which fonB are reduced is irrelevant for the pun)os& 

present discussion. • , ' . 

Unless otherwise indicated, the m (and jone^-see below) data are ■ 
taken from notes gathered during participant observation in the San Francisco 

' Bay Area of Caltfomia. ^ (Actually,' In this case one might speak of a m-. 
ber ohsenaticn, since the observer has routing contact, for reasons unre- . • 
lated to language research, with the group of persons providing the data for 
this study.) ttostif the data core from speech in a haif care establishrent 
where/lively, uninhibited speech prevails: Such speecltls. typical for 
beauty and barber shops' in Black coMunities. Ihese istabllshrents pro- 
vide especially productive opportunities for speeii observation since the 
researcher's or anyone elsej* presence with or without partlclpatjoii in the 
conversations is perfectly nonfflll" ' • /■ ' 'V,; .' , ■ 
The ttthod of participant observation, though used rarely in linguistic 
studies (see. however, Rickford,1975)„js particularly useful for overcoming ■ 

, the limitations of tape-recording. Since .n'onial social contexts are made use 
of, there are fewer constralnts'on when, and where data can be gathered. Forms 
which might rarely or never at all occur in recording situations can be 
watdied for in a ranje of situations in which tape-recording may be infea- 
sfble fbr various reasons. (See Rlckfonl, 1975, and Wolfram and Fasold, 
1974, for detailed discussions of related methodological Issues.) 



.... use of the teri 'modaV in cQii'tradlstinction to 'verb' does not 
inply support for the analysis of modals as a separate categon/, as In 
Chomsky (1957) and other analyses in the same Vein, e.g., Akmajian and , 
Hasow (1975). It is an expository convenience and is intended to be neutral 
with respect to the cwitrovewy wjf the tttegoiy status of modals and 'other 
auxiliaries^ • .. ' ' ., 
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" ?In this and other written. sentences where come night be anblguous, ■ 
context established that no motion was 1nvolved."Tlie presence of the come 
of indignatloniwas detensined on this basis. 



^It is phonetically realized as [gii] of W. 



See Traugott (1976) for additional exanplej. 



. ^"ihis discussion of 50 has benefited from observations and examples 
provided by Susanna Cuiiing, Oonn Seeley, Deborah Clarke, John Hoore, ■ 
and Oyjhn Paynovich; , ' '* 

For an interesting discussion of the 30+bare infinitive construction, 
e.g., Go qet re a beer, see Shopen (1971). He ckludes that 30 in this ,• 
construction aTsFiaTboth main verb and (with r?spect to syntax) modal 

■., properties. ^ '. . 

■ i ■ ^ ^ . , . , .' ; 

^^A similar question arises 'witii resoect to «est African languages, 
: viz. whether a imtion-verb-foiWdisanproval-marking-function correlation-^ 
, occurs with sljfflcient frequency in these languages so as to allow pne ■ 
'<-l io hypothesize that they provided the model for disapproval forms.in 
. BE. It would be difficult, however, to connect disaoproval forms in BE 

to'analogous Hest African ones oiven the existence of analogous dis- 
, approval fons in nonBlack varieties of English. This is particularly 

true since it is not yet cerUin that forms in other English varieties 

did not serve as models "for the BE disapproval fonns. 



^^illith Haynes (personal coraiunication), has reported that the m^odal- 
llke come described in this paper is widely used in Gu,vana. It is not ■ 
clearTthis point, however, over what part of the speeclfcontinuuii in 
Guyana this fori occiirs. The existence of come in Guyanese speech will ' 
require minor modifications only of discussions in this.paper,but n 
nay 'eventually require significant modifications in our view of the ■ ^ 
decreolizatlon process. , , 



^^aylor would consider habitual be, the meaning of vfhich he curiwslf 
labels "continuative aspects," to be Tfeature of Standard Black English.. 
Several of the infonants used for this^.study who never use habitual be 
'do use the core of indignation, V 
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